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FOREWORD 


I n my school days. I was made to believe that Ghalib's 
Persian poetry was beyond the comprehension of a lay 
reader as it needed specialisation, and in-depth education in 
classical literature, and , above all maturity of mind. 
Specialisation and in-depth education 1 failed to attain, but 
really it was in my mature years that the mystique of 
Ghalib’s Persian poetry began fascinating as well as 
engaging me. I found, what once my kind school teacher told 
me it was a ‘‘’treasure”. In order to make my hazy 
understanding more or less reliably clear to myself, 1 dealt 
with it with my pen, for pen alone gives shape to amorphous 
understanding . And then one day it occurred to me, as the 
ways of mind often tend to be ostentatious, that I should 
publish what I did with Ghalib in my picked up English. 


Perhaps I could not think of this venture had I not 
had the opportunity of going through some English 
renderings of Ghalib’s Persian poetry. Dr. Yousuf Hussain’s 
Persian Ghazals of Ghalib (1980) and Sayyid Fayaz 
Mohmood's Ghalib: A Critical Introduction (1993) are 
certainly commendable for making some of Ghalib’s Persian 
poetry accessible to the English reading public. But both 
translations have certain limitations which hamper the 
readers' enjoyment and appreciation. Yousuf Hussain has 
avoided all those couplets which are rather difficult to 


translate. He has selected 1126 couplets out of 225 ghazals 

so there is hardly any ghazal in the book that would look like 

a full ghazal: custom demands that a ghazal should 

comprise no less than five couplets. While remaining 

particular about poetic words like thee, thou, thine. 

Dr. Yousuf has many a time considerably deviated from the 

original. Sayyid Fayaz Mohmood on the other hand has 

produced interpretation rather than translation of the 

selected verses, and interpretations generally defeat a 

leadei s individual effort to reach to the beauty of meanina 
and form. 
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While remaining fastidiously faithful to the context, phrase, 
allusion and image, my attempt has been to help readers acquaint 
themselves with the oriental aesthetic of the ghazal and the 
mathnavi rather than to display my ability to produce equivalents 
of the features of oriental poetry from the repertoire of English 
poetry. The most important characteristic of the ghazal is, of 
course, the organic unity and independence of each of the 
component two-line stanzas, called sher^ while they retain 
allegiance with other couplets of the ghazal only in terms of rhyme 
and metre. 1 have tried to maintain the autonomy of each 
hemistitch in the two line stanzas; rhyme and rhythm cannot be 
transferred and as such the beauty of music in lost. Since in 
Ghalib’s poetry the rhythm of ideas dominates the phonic rhythm, 
loss of music does not make its translation impossible. 

The classicism of the ghazal necessitates too many of 
threadbare emotions, expressions, allusions and similes; Ghalib 
could not escape this constraint, his ingenuity and originality 
notwithstanding. Care has been taken to avoid all those verses 
which depend upon the hackneyed eroto-mystic cliches of the Indo- 

Iranian poetry. 

This prefatory note will have its purpose only when I 
gratefully acknowledge the helpful and critical interest of my 
learned friend Prof. Mohammad Amin of the University of 
Kashmir who painstakingly read through my translations and, 
using his proficiency in Persian and English, gave me valuable 
suggestion. Mr. Fahim helped me a great deal in preparing the 
computer-set script of the book for which I am grateful to him. 
Mr. and Mrs. Javeed Ahmad of Universal Computers deserve my 
special thanks for preparing the final laser print MS of the book. 

And finally 1 would like to thank my wife FEROZA, whose 
prompting and loving support has enabled me to complete and 
produce the book. 


January 3, 2000 


STfJlTI STfJlVCi 
P-I, Kashmir University Campus 


PERSIAN POETRY OF 


Ghalib: yZZan in tl)c ^orld 


G halib is universally respected as one of the greatest oriental poets in 
the Indo-lranian tradition of poetry. He enjoyed unparalleled 
respect and popularity in his life time and after his death. Great singers 
like KL Sahgal, Talat Mahmood, Begum Akhtar, Mallika Pukhraj, 
Farida Khanum and Jagjit Singh have discovered inexhaustible potential 
of melisma in his poetry. Ghalib was further apotheosized by film- 
makers especially Gulzar. The poet underwent metempsychosis in the 
person of Nasir-ud-Din Shah, His life has also been depicted through 
sex eral theatre repertories and amateur performers. The result of this 
tremendous popularity is that we have a deified image of Ghalib, 
sometimes histrionic and bohemian. A dispassionate review of some 
major events of his life is, therefore, much called for. The life of an 
individual is never a chronological outline of major events of his/her 
life; it is the unrecorded and trivial events which make our days and 
nights. 

Ghalib ’s poetry, as that of any other great poet, represents a highly 
individualised version of truth expressed through a very personal use oY 
language, rather than being a programmed narrative of truth comprising 
verifiable facts. Because of the ineluctability of Ghalib’s biographical 
facts, his milieu, and his private aesthetic of poetry, an analysis of the 
demythified person of the poet, and that too after penetrating through the 
ages, is not an easy task. 

Ghalib was bom on the 25th of December, 1799 at Agra. His father, 
Mirza Abdullah Baig (son of Mirza Quoqam Baig) was, according to 
Ghalib' s own statement a remote descendent of the Saljuk rulers. With 
due respect to Ghalib’ s vanity in pedigree, it is known for certain that 
Ghalib's father served in the military of the Nawab of Oudh, in the first 
phase, the Nizam of Hyderabad, in the second phase, and the Raja of 
Alwar in the third phase. His mother Izzat-un-Nisa, was the daughter of 
a Kashmiri, Khwaja Ghulam Hussain Khan who lived at a mohalla in 
Agra called Kashmiran ka Kada, a locality of Kashmiri settlers there. 
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Perhaps it was due to his maternal lineage that Ghalib had love and 
admiration for Kashmir. 

Ghalib 's father died when he was only a child and he was brought 
up with affection and care by his maternal kindred. Named Asadullah, he 
was placed under the tutelage of Mirza Mu'azzam AH, and then that of 
Abdus Samad Hormzud. Despite his carefree boyhood, he acquired 
profound knowledge of Persian language and literature, religion, 
mysticism, rhetoric, prosody, history and legend. He was so conscious of 
his consummate acquintance with Persian that he accepted it as his 
mother tongue. The abundance of erudition in his poetry reveals that he 
must have been a voracious reader. 

It was in his tender teens that he was married into a Nawab family 
which brought him sufficient money to sustain his profligacy. His father- 
in-law, Ahmad Bakhsh Khan, a horse-trader by profession, worked 
under the Rajah of Alwar as the commander of the Alwar regiment. He 
helped the British commander Major General Fazer in his fatal fight and 
this won him an estate in Gurgaon, and titles, Rustumi Jung and Dilawar- 
uI-Mulk. He also received favours from the Rajah of Alwar, and thus 
settled in Delhi, he lived a true Nawab's life. Ghalib, too, a few years 
after his marriage, left Agra in 1814 and settled with his wife Umrao 
Begum in Delhi at his in-laws’ place. Delhi he found congenial for 
continuing his leisurely nawabish habits like extra-marital amours, 
gambling, drinking, kite-flying and pigeon-fancying. It was a place, too, 
where he participated with fervour in various poetry-symposia, and 
colloquies that were supported by royal patronage. Delhi, in spite of its 
fading glory, was a city replete with oriental romance and was 
surrounded by an aura of respectable luxury. The street Bili Maran 
(where Ghalib's small house is still a mute spectator of the times) was in 

the vicinity of Chandni Chowk, a typical oriental bazaar, throbbing with 
life in all its shades. 

Being influenced profoundly by rich Persian literature, Ghalib 
started composing verse in his early boyhood. After a brief period of 
imitation, he gradually evolved his own style that was faithful to the 
classical way of writing with several hundred years’ continuity in 
Persian. He also wrote in highly Persianised Urdu with abundance of 
allusions and conceits. He later on gradually abandoned his ‘difficult' 
style, and started writing ‘easy’ verse, devoid mostly of allusions and 
ambiguity, that had a unidirectional lyrical import. 

Ghalib s pride in family and his profiglacy notwithstanding, his 
personal life was full of misfortunes and deprivations. Seven children 
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were bom to him, but due to the high rate of infantile mortality during 
that period, none survived. He adopted a boy named Aarif, but he too 
died in his prime. For sixteen years he fought an official wrangle for the 
continuation of his family pension on the basis of his father's and 
uncle's miliiaty' service, but failed. He remained oppressed with debts 
but could not surrender his feigned aristocracy. Being through and 
through a non-confonnist in ritual and romantic in temperament, he had 
to contend with a nagging wife on trivial issues, although they respected 
and loved each other. In his poetrv^ and prose-letters, he many a time 
complained of the harshness of life and poignantly longed for death. 

Ghalib had ardent love for oriental tradition of potes' parleys, 
called bazm-arai, and took part in all major and minor gatherings where 
the poets, masticating spiced betel leaves, appreciated one another with 
nois}- wah-wah^ afi*in~aji‘in, marhaba-marhaba, quarrelled with each 
other in their competition for official recognition and competed in living 
an ostentatiously happy-go-lucky life. Ghalib tried to continue the 
tradition of the genres like the ghazal and the mathnavi as established by 
the masters of antiquity, but at the same time attempted to establish a 
style of his own with distinct Ghalibian characteristics. He did not crave 
for general popularity and admiration, and as such had a long poetic 
wrangling with Zauq, his senior contemporary in Urdu, who had 
established himself as the poet laureate at the time Ghalib settled in 
Delhi. In 1850, Ghalib, too, won the \\\\^Najam-ud-Daiilat Dabirul Mulk 
(the Star of Power, the Writer of the Land) and several favours from 
Bahadur Shah Zafar, the last Mughal emperor and a poet of fine 
sensibility. It was only to compete with Zauq that he abandoned his 
allusive and oblique expression and also started writing in the language 
of the commonage, called Rekhta or Urdu or Hindustani. Although he 
could not achieve as good acclaim for his writing in Urdu as Zauq and 
others achiev ed, he was confident that he belonged to some future age; 
he possessed an unflinching aplomb to continue writing in his highly 
individualized style. 

His despondence for not enjoying popularity, expressed in several 
v'erses and letters notwithstanding, he w^as recognised as the most 
outstanding poet by his contemporary literary connoisseurs. Hundreds of 
his disciples prided themselves on having Ghalib as their master in 
poetry; some of them helped him when he was in financial hardship. 

In his struggle tor survival and for gaining eminence, Ghalib 
depended entirely upon his scholarship and prowess in panegyrizing men 
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in power. t5ut often met with discomfiture. In his legal battle for getting 
pension from the British Company, he could not defeat his opponent, 
Nawab Shams-ud Din IChan (elder son of Nawab Ahmad Bakhsh Khan) 
who was affluent enough to send gifts to the persons who mattered. In 
1827, Ghalib left for Calcutta to submit his petition to the Governor 
General. His panegyrics to the Company officers worked to the extent 
that his petition was placed before the Council of the Governor General, 
but the case was referred back to Delhi and ultimately the Governor 
General decided the case against Ghalib’s petition. The decision left 
Ghalib in a state of depression as he was already submerged in debts. 

At Calcutta he met a number of people and participated in some 
symposia. In one of the symposia, he was involved in an unwanted 
controversy about the literary worth of the poetry of a Calcutta-based 
Persian poet, Qatil. Ghalib did not like to create enemies; he wrote a 
long apology in Persian in the form of a mathnavi, badi mukhalif (the 
Unfriendly Wind). 

His case for pension prolonged for sixteen years, that is upto 1844, 
and this issue became almost past bearing. He possessed much more 
indolence and impetuosity than is thought necessary for a poet, and 
therefore could not undertake any responsibility of work. He declined to 
work as the Head Persian Teacher at the Delhi College (established by 
the Company in 1825), a respectable position offered to him by James 
Thompson, Secretan^ to the Government of India; the annoyance caused 
was that the Secretary did not come out of his office to receive him, as 
he alighted from his palanquin. 

Gambling was one of his incorrigible habits which many a time led 
him into trouble. His house was the rendezvous for all the ne'er-do-wells 
of Chandni Chowk, and with the tacit help of certain friends in the 
police, he entertained the wastrels and earned very little for his daily 
bouts.But the viscious circle ultimately ended in his arrest and six- 
months' rigorous imprisonment with a two-hundred rupees fine. All his 
kindred and friends severed relations with him; only one of his friends, 
namely, Nawab Mustafa Khan Shafta, continued to see him almost daily 
during his captivity. Throughout his life, Ghalib remained indebted to 
his friends, and admirers found throughout India for their support for his 
incautious profligacy, but at the same time, he harboured a bitter sense of 
guilt which he expressed in many of his confessional verses and letters. 
In his mathnavi Abri Guharbar^ he acknowledges many of his flaws but 
took pleasure in describing the waywardness of human behaviour and 
the vaccuity of the traditional values of reward and retribution. 
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On the day when all the dead will crowd in, 

the souls will be again grafted in onto their bodies. 

They shall present their imperial pearls 
and exiiibit their pompous character. 

Forgive me, O God, then for my hapless condition, 
my emptyhandedness and indigence. 

Do not increase my distress by assessment, 
assess only the heaviness of my suffering. 

1 did not kill anybody on the sly, 

nor did I loot anyone by highway robbery. 

But wine, for which I will be consigned to falmes, 
gave vigour to a crawling thing like me. 

Whenev er I was in distress, wine alone elevated me, 
what else could 1 do, O Cherisher of slaves? 

If you want to charge anybody with lust, and sensuality, 
summon the legendary Jamshid, Bahrain and Parvez. 

I have not had a pleasure-house or any wine-cellar. 

1 enjoyed neither any songstress nor any paramour. 

Whenever I remember my deprivations in life, 

I know I cannot be happy in your paradise. 

In that sacred but silent tavern, 

there will be no scope for the hubbub of drinking, 

where shall I find the wild abandon of the rainy clouds? 

I there would be no autumn, what is the fun of spring? 

I may be provided with a hourie, what use, 

if there is no anguish of parting and desire for union. 

What pleasure can an unknown beauty give? 

What delight is there in union without wait? 

How can she know how to demur at the moment of a kiss? 

How can she deceive one by false promises? 

She will always be yielding to orders, and try ing 
to give us delight without a desire for delight. 

Where can we have these random oglings and .longing for love? 
Where can we find a rent in the walls of paradise? 


In his state of desperation, the only avenue left open for him was to 
write eulogies, tributes and salutations on various occasions in the day- 
to-day-life of the royal family and in the Fort activities. Being conscious 
of the absurdity of ostentation and vainglory, Ghalib must have suffered 
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from a tormenting sense of guilt in using his art in fanning the ego of the 
men of rank. It is unbelievable to envision the man who said 

No more than children's play is the world before me, 
a spectacle that is going on day and night. 

could be a sly in using his mastery in words to eke out his little income 
from narcissistic lords and rulers. Yet his encomia are not devoid of 
poetic beauty, some of them are as sublime as his ghazals. 

In spite of his continuous efforts, and even manoeuvering, he could 
not replace his contemporary Sheikh Ibrahim Zauq in the court. In 1850, 
he was appointed as the Court Historian by Bahadur Shah Zafar who 
admired Ghalib's poetry. The King's son, Mir 2 :a Fakhru was placed 
under the tutelage of Ghalib, and this considerably mitigated his 
financial anxieties. With the death of Zauq in 1854, Bahadur Shah 

himself became a disciple of Ghalib. 

Among his friends, there were several English men like 
Macpherson, Edwards (a photographer who took Ghalib’s photographs), 
James Thompson, Captain Heatherly (a dabbler in Urdu poetry under the 
pen-name Aazaad) and others who had a penchant for the oriental. 
During his brief sojourn at Calcutta, Ghalib developed intimacy with 
several orientalists like Andrews Sterling, for whom Ghalib wrote a 
panegyric to wdn his assistance in connection with his litigation. After 
his visit to Calcutta, his admiration for the West increased. He, like his 
first biographer and great reformer Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, vehemently 
supported the Western values of justice and modernity, and Westerners' 
quest for knowledge. He was, more than any other poet of India, deeply 
rooted in the several millennia old tradition of poetic aesthetic, legend 
and attitude to reality, yet he was acutely conscious of the limitations of 
orientalism and regression of human possibilities caused by the 
predominance of emotion over reason. Ghalib presaged the age of reason 
in the subcontinent; A4ughani Naamaa (To Muse) is an unequivocal 
declaration of this credo. Ghalib, therefore did not show any sign of 
morbid xenophobia, but, on the contrary, praised the Europeans for their 
ways of life, their respect for higher values of life and, to the dismay of 
patriots, their values of justice. Addressed to Syed Ahmad Khan, the 
protagonist of modernisation among Indian Muslims, he wrote: 

Look at the gentlemen from England, 
and mark their modes and manners. 

Discern how they have framed their legislation. 
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a legislation that was never knowoi to us before. 

Their artisans have attained such proficiency in their arts 

as has made them excel all our predecessors. 

their nation alone has the prerogative to possess legislation, 

no other people are able to rule their country' better than they. 

They have combined justice and wisdom, 

they have given Hindustan a hundred types of laws. 

Fire that we used to make by rubbing stones, 
is made by these skilful people by rubbing straws. 

What magic they have worked on the surface of water 

steamships they drive on the surface of water! 

Like Syed Ahmad Khan, Ghalib did not envision culture as an 
immutable state of a community, but a process towards better conditions 
of life and human grace. He, notwithstanding his sentimental association 
with the past of the race and the community, welcomed the scientific 
temper and daring advancements in learning that shook the time- 
honoured notions of cosmology, man's condition in the world and life 
and death. 

He found himself in a very' difficult situation when after the Mutiny 
of 1857 the tyranny of imperialism was revealed in its naked form. The 
English used their might to curb the rising freedom struggle by casting 
away all forms of decency and veneers of sophistication and resorted to 
unscrupulous carnage. They did not spare even the royal family: after a 
bloody fight for more than four months, they vanquished Delhi and 
killed all the sons of the Mughal Emperor Bahadur Shah Zafar and 
exiled him to Rangoon as a prisoner. Ghalib witnessed the whole 
catastrophe with horror, finding all his ideals of culture, universal 
brotherhood and essential goodness of man shattered. As a helpless 
spectator, residing in Balli Maran street, he could do nothing but mourn 
in poetry and prose, finding language inadequate to give vent to his 
grief: 

Ev ery horseman of England 
is busv' in destruction. 

■mtf 

On going out to the bazaar 
blood changes into poison. 

The cit\ -square is a slaughter-site, 
e\ er\ house has turned into a prison. 
li\er\ particle ot Delhi's dust 
is ihirstN of Muslims' blood. 
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Nobody can move from there to here, 
nor can anybody move from here to there, 
agreed, we somehow meet each other, 
only to wail over body and soul. 

We may go outdoors, but only to complain 
of the pain of the hidden blisters. 

Or wc may partake in lamentations, 
over the spectacles of devastation. 

How can a meeting of this kind 
efface the scars of separation. 

Ghalib was not selective in his reaction to the spate of carnage, loot 
and destruction; he was equally grieved when some innocent English 
was killed. He wrote to one of his friends, ‘Major John Jacob was killed 
in his prime. He is one of the thousands I am mourning’. (Letter to Mirza 
Hatim Ali Beg.) The incident of 1857 might have given him a 
tormenting sense of guilt for having written eulogies for the English 
lords. In the preface to his collected works in Persian he wrote. It feels 
have been able to write passionate verses like those about trifling 
lovers, but at the same time I regret my greed which made me like a 
worldly wise man write many pages in panegyrising the men of rank.’ 
{Kulyati Ghalib fdrsi, 1872 p.8.) In spite of his flattering the English 
rulers, he remained a suspect in old Delhi and was watched and even 

interrogated. 

His personal deprivations and the agonizing political events of his 
time inculcated in him a deep-rooted longing for death which he 
expressed in some of his profound verses, and letters to his friends. 
Mingled with his characteristic sense of humour, his death-wish does not 
speak of any morbid depression, but the tragic sense of an alienated 
individual of an extraordinary creative genius. 

In his late sixties, he became arthritic and lost his hearing and sight. 
The ailing decrepit poet was regularly visited by his friends and he 
continued exchanging letters with them. On February 15, 1869, he died 
in coma after a paralytic stroke. His ailing wife, who died a year later, 
was among the hundreds of mourners. 
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Ghalib’s Persian Poetry: 

ZPrccdom '^Xhthln (Tonfincs 


G halib wrote over 10424 two-line verses, each called a sh'er, in 
Persian. His Persian works, mainly written between 1835 and 1845, 
include 4176 verses of ghazals, 3658 of qasidas, 2043 of mathnavls and 
420 of rubais. In order to identify and appreciate the best of his literary 
output in Persian, a rigorous selection of it is needed. Every great 
prolific writer with a distinct style of his own repeats himself, and, w ith 
the change in literary canons and sensibility, much of the literary bulk 
grows obsolete and gratuitous; Ghalib could not be any exception. 

Never losing sight of his career as a poet of the court, Ghalib knew 
that showing his prowess in the masterly use of the language of the court 
and in writing panegyrics for the men of rank would win him laurels and 
scholarships, and so he wrote ver>^ enthusiastically in the lingua franca 
of his time, and always with a natural felicity and ease as if Persian were 
his own tongue. He often congratulated himself for that, and many a time 
in a vituperous tone. Comparing his poetry^ in Urdu with that contained 
in his Persian divan (first published in 1845 under the title Maikhana 
Arzu) he expressed his self-esteem for his proficiency in Persian: 

parsi bin td baddni kcindari akiimi khaydl 
mdni-o-Arzhangam-o-an nuskhai artangi man asf. 

ki darakhshand jcnvhari ciyina /a bcTqiasf zang 
saic/li ciyina am in jenvahar cm zang asf. 

[See m\ Persian so that \ ou know it is a mine in the clime of 

tliought. 

1 am the Mane and the Ai i'hanG of nn time. m\ book is m\ 

Artuno. 
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Again in the same epistle to Zauq, he unequivocally declares his 
Urdu divan (first published in 1841) as useless as it was, according to 
him, unrepresentative of his genius. (Poets' critical estimate is often 
infatuated.) Since then, a selection of critics, especially those who have 
no smattering of Persian, endorse Ghalib's exaggerated opinion and then 
use all manner of hyperbole in commenting upon his Persian poetry. 

Seen without overzealousness, Ghalib's Persian poetr>' is, unlike his 
Urdu poetr>% a continuation of seven hundred years' old tradition of 
Persian poetiy^ that flourished in the Central Asia and India, rather than a 
departure from it. The classicistic custom of following old models of 
poetiy' that mainly thrived in the courts, could hardly have any scope of 
innovation and individual experimentation. Adhering to the time- 
honoured eroto-mystic style of the medieval ages, it operated through 
refrain words (radij) and conceit, and expressed w'hat was thought to be 
the best thought in the world, Ghalib could not totally escape the 
constraints of the legacy, and therefore, his poetry, too, is additive rather 
than subordinative and, works through ruminating on the memorable 
thoughts that descended to him through oriental myths, fairly tales, 
legends and proverbs. However, with the birth of printing culture in 
northern India. Ghalib was among the first Indian poets to realize the 
limitations of mnemonic repertoire having continuity through oral 
tradition and, as a conscious man of wide erudition, tried to liberate his 
imagination from the established patterns and programmed themes. But 
the limitations of the genres and, of course, various extra-literary 
concerns like finding a niche in the court, occasional ostentatious display 
of his proficiency in handling the non-nativ'e court language, could not 
leave him altogether free. His subject-self existing in a particular locus 
of time could not sever all ties with the tradition and express the burden 
of his ontological experience. The bulk of his Persian poetry', therefore, 
remains aggregativ^e, copious and agnostically toned. 

Nothwiihstanding these limitations, there are hundreds of 
hemistiches scattered throughout his Persian divan that, despite their 
conformity with tradition, represent the greatest of Ghalib and. without 
any exaggeration, represent the apogee of the Indo-Iranian poetic 
aesthetic. A fastidious selection has to leav^e out all those verses which 
rely on trite expressions deifying feminine beauty (to the extent of 
bathos) customary wailings for the estrangled Love (often married to the 
poet s riv'al) panegy ring the men of rank, and various shibbolethic hy mns 
to aqua vitae and statements about the transience of this world. Such 
hacknev ed v erses are nothing but wanton engagement of the poet in the 
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craft under the overwhelming line-end repetitiv^e retrain-word, called 
radif. The real Ghalib can be identified only through a selection that is in 
keeping with the poet's own Theory' of poetry * amply exposlutaled in 
many of his verses. 

Ghalib believed that poetiy was a harmonious blend of music and 
dream and it had no point-object in view to define or to explore. He was 
a visionary and, as such, had no well-defined ethical or aesthetic 
framework to dwell in. To him, the whole quest for beauty was poet's 
unquenchable quest for truth in which every point of time was 
simultaneously an end as well as a step tow^ards eternity. 

pa bast a ’/ uawardi khayali chu wd rasi 
har diami zi alami digar fasdfia Tst. 

har zarah dar tariqi wafai tu manzili 
har qatrah az muhiti khaydlat kardna 


[Once foot-bound you are in the maze of fancy, you shall know, 
every' world is a prologue to yet another world. 


Every speck in the way of love is a destination, 
every drop in the ocean of your thought is a shore.] 

Ghalib held his contemporaries flabbergasted by his consummate 
and inimitable style and profundity' of thought both in articulating what 
he believed to be communicable and what he wished to keep wrapped up 
in silence. Taking frequent recourse to legend and allusion, he sought an 
adequate vehicle for his non-confonnist thought, while being persistently 
conscious of the insdccjuscics of vcrbnl medium! 


khw esh ra sural parasian har ziruswci kardahand 
jahva mi namand-u dar mam niqdbi besh nest. 

[The adorers of forms vainly got themseU es defamed, 
what they call visible is in essence a veil.) 

A nihilistic belief in vacuity beneath everything, transient as well as 
permanent, is the most immediate purport of Ghalib s Persian poetrv : vet 
e drives our imagination to comprehend the incorporeal truth hidden in 
e constructs of material existence. However, in the process of 


PERSIAN POETRY OF 9^{VJ{Z:^ 


producing the wished transparence in sequences of signillcations. Ghalib 
is painfully conscious of the impossibility of the endeavour as language, 
unlike plastic media, has its own animus which resists all arbitrary^ 

arraying. 

ciiTd sandal tataq bast dsman uamidamash 
dJda bar khwcibi parlshan zad Jahan natwdaniash. 


dil zabdn ra razddni ashna I'ha na khw ast, 
gah bihmdn guftawash gdhi fuldn namldash. 


[Smoke weaves a dark curtain, I call it the sky, 
eyes have a dissonant dream, 1 name it the world. 


The heart does not want the tongue to be its conlldant 
now 1 call it the unknown, then I call it the kno^^n.) 


In his creative effort to convey his personal meanings, mental slates 
and indeterminate imaginative inscapes in the form of concei\ahle 
ihinsiiness, Ghalib compels language to ci’nne out i'll the chched ptillems 
descxMided from the antiquity, hven in his apocaKplic ruminatimi. his 
lucific imagination succeeds in transferring the transcendent into the 

lorms ot colour and size. 


zi waz raifzani divar niitawan danasl 
ki chashnii ganikadai nia barahi sailTibast. 


[By the manner there is a rent in the wall, you sliould know, 
it is the eye of the gloom-house in w ait ol the coming deluge. | 


Ghalib's metaphysical poetiy. although dil'Ilcull. is not 
ostentatiously s\ ncretistic, but an outcome of his own indi\ idual wax ol 
going bexond all material existence to discoxer the plienomena ol his 
own creation in the ‘sphere* of non-being. Cihalib consciinislx 
maintained his reticence about the signillcance oi* pn^jecling being into 
non-being: xxhat mattered to hin\ xxas the Ci>nsciousness ol the 
inexorable drift of all being toxxard non-being wliich our phantasmagoria 
max name for its owm conxenience. Ghalib. lKn\e\er. would noi call this 
drift a march of beiim-toward-the-end. but an intense awareness ^>1 
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being-here-with-a-purpose, an opportunity available to each one of us 
only once — a KJiayamian proposal, indeed. 

biya ki qd 'idai as man bigardanem 
qazd ba gardish-i ratle giran bigardanem 

s:i chashmu dil ba famdsha tamattu anddzem 
zi jdnii dll bamaddra ziydn bigarddn^m. 

[Come let us change the order of the skies 

and change the destiny by circulating the heavy cup. 

With our eyes and heart, we shall enjoy the spectacle, 
with our souls and heart we shall turn it to our ad\'atiu,ge. | 


The lone of expressing this kind of hedonistic response does noi 
suggest wallowing in lust but liberation from the fear of the momenl and 
of the fictitious future, so that an individual achie\es a generaii\e 
anxiety, the essence of existence. Without any jargon ol philoso pllN , 
Ghalib, recognising affeclivity as the sole characterising feature of man 
in the world, always sings of the depths of anxiety that is the indixiduars 
ownmost, non-relational and ineluctable feature. 1 he paths that arc 
neatly well-defined, used and pronouncedly aiming at certitude, are not 
acceptiblc to him. he opts for those avenues that are lab\ rinthine. 
perilous and unknown. 

Cjhalib's metaphxsics. therefore, unlike the doctrinal ones, which 
take contemplation as a luxury , is the outcome ol' his indi\ idual agon\ 
without an\ antecedent. Ilis feelinu soul is the centre t)( all the 
concentric circles of meanings and concepts; all the expanding gyrating 
nights ol fancy start from that centre and narrow ingl\ end tliere. I he 
studious distance maintained from self, conceixed as a si^eclacle ol 
amorpht)us and conx ulsixe processes, is the mainspring of the grotesc|ue 
hunK>ur xxhich underlies Cihalib's poetrx. freedom to him is a 
sxnchronised detachment and concern: 


chdn aksi pul ba sail ha zauqe halO hiraqs 
ja rd nigali dar wa ham az khud Juda hiraqs. 


dar ishq imhisat hapdyan nami rasad 
chon yard had khak shaw -o dar havd hiraqs 
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LIZ sOkhtan alum zi shuguffan (arah majoy 
hchuduh dcfr kinari sciinutno scihci hiraqs. 


[As the sliadow of a bridge on torrents dances in love for 
disaster, 

have your eyes fixed at a point and dance distanced iVoni 
vourself. 


1 ecstasy in love bv travelling on foot, is not achieved, 
be dust and like a whirlwind dance in sales of air. 


No pain in burning, no pleasure in blooming, 

aimlesslv dance at the shore with the simoom as well as the 

zephv r. ] 


The force of such poelrv' largely depends on a special responsibililv 
placed upon the addressee, although the textual ‘vou* is the covert <.>1 
a heightened consciousness: the two. the addressee and the addressed, 
share the same state of' freedom from the confines of the routine and the 
ritualistic. 


Freedom to Ghalib is the culmination of the sublimilv 


of soul vvhicli 


defies verbal expression, yet in the poet's dimensional 
hav e: 


imagination, vve 


azadgiast sazi\ a/na sadd no ddrad, 

az bar chi dar gitzashtan. avazipa no darad. 


[Freedom is such music, as has no sound, 
whichever path vve tread, there is no sound ol' feet. | 

I he apparent silence is. hovvev'er, a result of the unceasing emballeiinent 
and turbulence going on in the inmost seeking ev er-nevv e\pressic>ns: 


ay zaiuji nava sanji bdzam ha kharosh avar 
g/iavghdie shabkiwni bar hun^ai iiosh avar. 


|0 passion for melodv . brinu me back mv eeslasv : 

produce the commotion of niuhllv assault in tiie house of mv 
consiousness. J 
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In Ghalib's personal ‘manifesto* of freedom, freedom is the 
simultaneity of the recognition of the state of boundlessness and ol' 
containment: 

ghitrbatam nasazgar amcid vatan fahmldamash 
hard tangl halqai dam ashiyan nciniTdamush. 

[When adverse exile overtakes me, I assume it as m\ homeland, 
and the tangle tightens, 1 call it my nest.) 

Today's reader has to combat the obstacle of engrossing lyricism in 
Ghalib's Persian poetiy^ to know and understand the non-conformist poet 
enveloped by the arbitrary' conventions of the genres of ghazaL 
mathnavL and nibdi. And in doing so, the reader has also to liberate 
himself from the arbitrary convention of literary appreciation. 
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In solitude or in strife. You are rapt in stirring tumults, 
conferring with your o\nti self, when without company. 


In the ways of love, you manifest your splendour 
in complexities of attributes: the hair-thin waist of immanence. 


The \ ision of the visionaries is whetted by your radiance, 
like that of lightnings: the kohl in their eyes. 


Vain is the strength of Alexander in getting elixir, 

vain is the longevity of Khizr’ when you do not like the offering. 


The bleeding wounds of Ah are candles and flowers in your court, 
the incident of Karbala is the bass and treble of your music. 


The ill-fated form the caravan of the famishing wayfarers, 
the favoured gourmets get dainties without a wish for food. 


The heat of the pulse of those who are aflame with your lo\ e, 
kindles the dr>' straws that are embedded in the clay matrix. 


1 


Prophet Khizr who drank of the water of life and became immortal. 
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Pining for you, I am habituated to the venom of tomient: 
a verdant spot 1 enjoy even in the dragon's mouth. 


Do not ignore my tears shed in the knowledge of eternity, 
there in the gushes lies the movement of the seven skies. 


Devoid of piety and enlightenment, I am replete with your love, 
my inebriation is enduring for wine is my breakfast. 


Allot your paradise to Ghalib, for he shall be in the garden, 
a lovely song-bird for ever, warbling ever-new melodies. 
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1 am niN own mirror holder in the dust of my exile, 
or 1 am forlorn in my ov\ti nati\ c land. 


Expect no sound out of the music of my ecstac\ . 

for I am but the sound of the breaking of m> own string. 


In the strife to satiate the desire for the dear rose, 
the blood. I shed, has made a blooming garden for me. 


A handful of dust strewn in all directions. 

O Lord, how the meaning of my being shall be assessed? 


Wailing is expected of me, but being filled with the gales ot desire. 
I am the moth of the lamp lit at my tomb. 


I he earth of my being is mixed vvith the blood ot my liver. 

1 am the embelishment of the ganuent fo my own elements. 


Ev'erybody on this earth is aware of his intentions, 
I alone am rapt in my ecstacy and frenzy. 


The thread of watchful eyes is the thread of pearls. 
1 am the pace of my own blistered feet. 


1 Ghalib, like the person and his reflection in the mirror of thought, 
am merged together as well as in conflict with my own self. 
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M\ cup, niy verse, my wine — all are fire, 

find access to my pleasure through the salamander. 


Life is dilTicult to live without the pleasure of pain, 
find out the touchstone of my causeless grief. 


Drop by drop \ ou pour out fire-water from the ilask, 
m\ lips begin to laugh at the desire for the Hlvsian waters. 


I cannot contain the tumult raging in my inmost, 
the surges consealed in the pearl are raising a tempest. 


1 he tempestous soul, though curbed as waves in a pearl. 
m\ heart is brimming w ith a yearning to tlare out. 


1 o sa\ e m\ honour 1 shall die thirsting at the shore of the river 
if 1 see a frow n at the forehead of the tide. 


I he conceit of being an autonomous drop is to cease to be, 
we are I'reed IVom the \ anity when turned into an ocean. 


1 he bcaul\ ol my Lo\ e is engrossed in its own rellection 
ei\e the failing \ ision the jo\ of such inlimac\ . 


In the \allc\ of fanc\ man\ a wa\ farer wearies out 
Nour desire enthralls the sinews of their limbs of dreams. 
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It you have no faith in my waiting, then come, 
do not seek excuses, O quairelsome one, come. 


By one or two sweet cruelties my heart is not satiated, 
come to my entire annihilation with full equipment. 


Do not wish to kill the bemused by your ways of decency, 
give up your authority and come as a gale of spring. 


You severed your relations wim us and promised to be with others, 
your promises of faithfulness are not to be kept, come. 


Separation and union have pleasures distinct of each, 
go away a thousand times but come a hundred thousand times. 


1 pride myself on my being enamored, nothing more 1 need, 
come, at least once, to enquire about a soul pining in hope. 


The nature of my patience is more delicate than your nature, 
come, my hands and heart are wearied out, come. 


The rituals of the monastry are still in vogue, do not go there, 
the wealth of the tavern is forgetfulness, come awake. 


Citadels of safety if you desire, O Ghalib, 
come to the guild of modest wastrels that we are. 
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In the toil of waiting for the moons in the loneliness ot nights 
eyesight became the thread of the rosary of stars. 


You cannot fancy what it means lo produce a dew drop on a petal, 
in vain desire for respite spring too bites its own Tips. 


Into the pn\y of the throat of the dragon of nothiiigness I flung m\ self 
my soul was tired of the tumult of the din of warring aims. 


If ever I think of restituting my ruin brought by destiny 
the bricks appear as dry bones bereft of flesh. 


Salutes to you O quititude of heart, I pride myself on the abilit)' of m\ 

desire, 

for this single drop could not rise of itself from the tempestuous ocean. 


Hail to abandon, ecstacy in negligee, drinking and the prohibited water, 
with dry lips what can you kill in the mirages of religion. 


You see my perspiration and think that 1 am dead, you do not know 
the tire I conceal in my imnost has changed into water with its ardour. 


I ake care O Ghalib, like the breaking of the thread of rosary because of 


w'asting awav 


lest \x>ur breath should stop in decrepitude by chanting Ciod's name. 
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In the valley where the staff of KJiizr lies in sleep, 
there I shall travel on my breast, my feet arc in sleep. 


In humble supplication, I gravitate toward your splendour, 
as a needy man lies slumbering in the shade of the kings wall 


On the morning of reckoning, he will arise haggard and face-besmeared, 
complaining of pain and sorrow, the remedy remained asleep. 


The wind is adverse, the night dark, and the ocean tempestous, 
the anchor of the ferr^' is broken and the ferr^'man is in slumber. 


The heart quivers on looking at the rosary, the prayer-mat and the cloak 
the pirate of the way is awake and the hermit is in slumber. 


The protraction of the night and my insomnia mean nothiim but 
1 get the information that my fortune is asleep somewhere.^ 


have a view- from afar and do not wish to be near the king 
the window lies open and at the threshold a dragon lies asleep 


Whosoever looks at my lying asleep amidst the wav knows- 
the leader of the caravan is in action while the follower is asleep. 


alciN in the highway and the pro.ximitv with K'aba 
g.vc me no pleasure for my camel is wearied and my feet are asleep 
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I am my own lover, name and fame are not my concern; 

no compulsions of ordinary custom are needed under special obligations. 


One who drinks in privacy with Love's kind company, 
knows what a hourie is, what Kausar and what Darassalam. 


Woe-begone I am, liquor alone is my panacea, 
nothing are to the distressed the profane and the sacred. 


In these days of darkness, I have no fear of my dark night, 
when there is no dav\Ti, how do I know what a dusk is. 


You say the cage is good enough to stretch wings and feathers, 
but tell me the remedy of the unrelenting fatigue of captivity. 


The rising dust accompanying the galloping steed augurs well, 
O messenger, say what did Love’s delicate lips utter. 


Nothing but dust is my fate from the bowl of the benevolent, 
what shall be the portion of the bowl of Benevolent in the skies? 


All good IS because of you, I shall not seek wages for my toil 
Evil 1 am unto myself; why should you indulge in vengeance? 


l^f Ghalib cannot sell off his cloak and turban, 
ow then should he enquire about the cost of the ruddy wine? 
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Every particle is rapt in reflecting one beauty, 

say the wondrous six dimensions are a mirror bewilderment. 


Helplessly I conform to the proroguing of the ensnarer, 
advising myself that there in the snare lies my abode. 


Wander in your fancy and if you do not come out, 

ever>^ world that you step in is a prologue to another world. 


The springtide breaks all the bridles of my self-control, 
to the steed of my desire the rose is the whip. 


Every speck in the journey of love is a destination, 
every drop in the ocean of your thoughts is itself a shore. 


How long shall I bear with the blandishment of the world: your veneer? 
submerged in the mire of the world my separation from You is vain. 


When ardour itself becomes perceptible to the seekers, 

the dust of the way and the wind become Love’s curls and comb. 


Do not worry, come out of your gloom to the bevy of pleasures 
the moon that there is, is but the lid of the flask of wine. 


Ms th^e!'^'’ f ^ of confinement, you can say, 

s the eye of the gloom-house in wait of the coming deluge. 
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Prohibiting me wine is nothing but a way of inquisition. 
O inquisitor, the extract of grapes is nothing but water! 


Ignoring pain and pleasure we adore beauty. 

Hell, too, is nothing but a beautiful way of reproof. 


Divorced from strife, life is entirely a vain loafing, 

the life of a Khizr, too, would be just prolongation of counting. 


A drop, a tide, foam, a vortex — all are the Bactrus, 
this being of ‘f and ‘we’ is nothing but a concealment. 


The adorers of forms vainly got themselves defamed, 
what they call evident is in essence a curtain. 


All this self-concern of ours makes life beautiful. 

this writhing in agony is the warp and woof of existence. 


Thirsty-lipped is the wound of my heart for the salt of your smile, 
the two salt-cellars of my two eyes are only a mirage. 


Reveal Yourself, not to favour me, for 1 am not less than a particle, 
the beauty of the sun is nothing but the shining of particles. 


A few colourful charming subtilities, ignore formalities. 
I saw Ghalib s book, it is only a selection. 
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The reflection of her frame in water quivers with a ripple, 
the awe in her own eyes produces this effect. 


Searching for the heart of the bulbul, do not call it a drop of dew, 
lying in the shade of a rose it gives out fluid calls. 


In the inebriated glances, there is but desire for herself, 
vainly thinks the naive mirror that it has the power to reflect. 


Emanating from the inmost and making my breath hot, 
my calls are more vivacious than her sight. 


The flower-bud gave up envying her lips, when it blossomed, 
and beheld that the veil is lifted away from what was hidden. 


In its pixilation the heart confided the secret to the eyes, 
and the demented veil-keeper cast away the veil. 


In his freedom that he had and in his giving avv^ay the heart, 
Ghalib, alas! still lies ignorant of his real being. 


In no text does there lie a hope of meaning, 

1 write nothing but the compendium of the tales of desire. 


I have wetted the tip of every thorn with my heart's blood, 
US written the prescripts of the gardener's vocation. 
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He carried away my heart, yet He cannot be called the heart dweller, 
one may see His cruelties, yet cannot be called a tormentor. 


in His battlefield, one needs not be equipped with a spear and sword, 
in His banquet, one needs not ask for wine and goblets. 


One may not see the brightness of His arms and His neck, 
one cannot define the adornments of His bracelets and the collar. 


All the time He offers you vintage, yet vou cannot call Him Saqi. 
He creates e\ er-new icons, vet vou cannot name Him Aazar. 


Do not expect succour from \ our com age. the lightning is abrupt, 
be like a moth here and do not \\ ish to be a salamander. 


1 he strife is mer, then what is the use of groaning? 

Self-affliclion, too. has ended. \ou canmU compalin of it on ressurection 


In the heal i>l imgoing. I do mu seek sliades and springs 
vain is. then, to talk to me of the I iiba and the Kausar. 


1 he secret King concealed in souv bi^som cannot be sermonised. 

« 

H can onK be proclaimed on a gibbet, not on any pulpit. 


A stiange dilemma is facing this enanK>ui'ed man of ours, 
(ihalib, who is noi a Moniiti. \et cannot be called an infidel. 
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PERSIAN POETRY OF Cj'M:ALI*B 



The multitude of roses in the garden have killed my desire, 
no room is left open, yet your place remains unoccupied. 


Neither the beloved nor the wailing lover are there to behold the scene: 
the garden is bereft of flowers and the nests are abandoned by birds. 


With a dint of desire. 1 poured the Part into the glass, 

m\ head is empty ol the \\ inds of imagination and beauty of exploration. 


It the Imam ot the cil\ -mosque grants me no entr\'. 
m\ place in the tax ern will not be left empty. 


In the desire of w hose 
that like the crescent 1 


embrace are my arms w eaiy ing out, 
ha\ e been hollowed of my centre? 


\ oil must have heard how Abraham w as not harnied by the fire, 
hut look how w ithout a spark and flame I am consumed. 


Vain is it to hold a mirror to the splendour of her beauty, 
a thousand times have I been burnt undergoing the ordeal. 


1 oday the blossoming of the rose in my fancy makes me guess, 
that once again my nest at the end of the bough is ablaze. 


liciy 1 am to see \ ou returning from the pri\y of m> ri\al. 
t Kii all ciuiiplaints in my heart and abuses on my tongue are burnt out 
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PERSIAN POETRY OF 


o 


All the pleasures of the truthful come from your tavern, 
all phantasms of Babylon are a part of your tale. 


Whv remember the chalice and the mirror of Jamshid and Alexander? 
for whatever happened in any time, happened in your time. 


Your captive I am, I present to You my conceit of beauty, 
if the down and mole on her cheek are Your snare and bait 


It is within your premises that here in the world of ours, 

our steps are in the idol-house our foreheads on You^* threshold. 


The sky you have appointed to keep us harrying. 
Whatever is looted from us is but from Your treasure. 


What is my fault, if I have a longing to measure the skies, 
when the speed of the steed is because of Your scourge? 


The bow belongs to the sky, arrow to calamity and the feather to destiny. 
But in this hunting forest whosoever is hit is Your butt. 


All creation here is bound to be engrossed in lhanksgi\ ing. 
in this obliualion both worlds are in unison. 


^ oil readers, engrossed in the poets ol the past, 
do not ignore (Jhalib \\ht> belongs to your time. 
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PERSIAN POETRY OF 



The dusl blowing towards my tomb is still astir 
yet there is some commotion in the veins of my dread. 


Hearing the clarion call, I shall not raise my head from earth 
my vision is still engrossed in those half-sleeping eyes. 


The cold sighs of the messenger silently intimate 
the reply that my message did not have any effect. 


I wrongly gave away my soul and did not know 
that my friend was easygoing but prompt in taking. 


Go on favouring my enemies with your blandishments 
bestow on me, if you can, a blister of bosom-blare. 


In your persistent query about my health, there is a hint 
if 1 still have thirst for more chiding. 


You first drink the vintage yourself and then be a Saqi, 
tor it there is any veil, it is your own selfhood. 


for the coldness of the times we are not gloomy, 

il is because of our ruin lhai there is the face of the sun. 


1 he real spring ot India is the rainy season, O Ghalib, 
in tail autumnal abode lies the season of drinking. 
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PERSIAN POETRY OF Ivtl’KZA ij’Jl:ALrB 



Freedom is such music as has no sound, 

whichever way we go, we walk with no sound of feet. 


My passion and my feebleness, your beauty and your pride, 

1 cannot endure any torments, nor can you have compassion. 


Compress the diffusion of your self to contain it in your brain, 
for in our thick gathering, there is no room for a goblet. 


O grass, why do you complain of the tramelling feet, 
there in this world, even a culled rose has no blood-money. 


Every opening hemstitch of my songs is a cry, 
my music knows no tone except the lays of love. 


One who wearies away in love, cannot be conquered by death, 
one who flings himself into calamity has no dread. 


What if she has black eyes, she has not them to look at us, 
what if she has a moon-like face, it is not to shine for us. 


Your Vermillion lips are a closed bud, knowing no speech, 
narcissus are your eyes, but without any modesty. 


Delhi-waters are mud, Delhi winds are hot fumes, 
for the death of one Ghalib Delhi has no water and air. 
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PERSIAN POETRY OF 94rJiZA i}‘MS\LVB 



I surrender to the Pari only to conquer her. 

In love the heart is divorced from the tongue that shows no charm. 


Don’t call it madness nor my reverence; it is my self-esteem 
that my body refuses to give company to reason and art. 


For the smack of the treasure I wander in wilderness. Otherwise, 
my frenzy for mere desire would not give up the luring peace. 


You expect faith and love from me, for I am a simple idol-worshipper 
who gives away his heart to a stone, why not to your charms. 


You need no caprice, for Ghalib is not a person 
not to surrender his soul for the pleasure of captivity. 


The path of love is travelled happily when, at every step 
the forehead, like the feet, leaves prints on it. 


You shall be an Elysium unto yourself, if you possess 
eart that dissolves into blood and strews the colour pf desire. 


^a/witho!! ^ squeeze me 

my effort all complaints are poured out from my lips 


Your prime and continence together, what a disregard of the value of 
Rum. cease the youth, that wearies out in continence. ’ 
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PERSIAN POETRY OF 



Bereft of all means of pleasure, the heart is now the slave of bread, 
nay, a peasant's crop-field has become of the deserted garden. 


My endurance profits on your apathy to me, 

for I could not stand as a match to your awful glance. 


You spread out the snare in the wilderness, and for my fear of lure, 
this handful of dust burnishes like a warbling bird. 


My craft of madness made me famous as Majnoon, 

in showing off the secret of my grief imder the title, I got it veiled. 


The strength of my taste for the difficult finds no let up, 
in a dilemma I find myself when something easy is to do. 


Why do you inquire about the cause of my daze for it is your own doing, 
in ecstasy eyes lose their strength and only the eye-lashes remain. 


The commotion of life gets its heat from us, see its tumult, 
the doomsday sprouts from this veneer of dust, called man. 


In tearing my raiment, I find my pleasure, 

Lo! the collar is not contained in the garment, it is become the skirt. 


O idols pedestalled in my heart, beware, if you can see, 
what shall be the fate of this temple if Ghalib turns a muslim? 
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PERSIAN POETRY OF 9^{l*J{ZA Q'MALVB 



This despair of ours has no revolution of days, 

the day that was once darkened knows no dusk or dawn. 


I kiss my Love's lips but dare not bite them, 
timid is my heart with no courage to act. 


Every particle of my dust dances in the air for you; 
the delirium of desire knows no culmination. 


Consign yourself to calamity and have no dread, 
the caged bird never feels the pain of confinement. 


Look at the bulbul in gardens and the moth in company, 
their ardour is such as knows no composure. 


. out in accordance with one’s desire, 

m the tavern of grace there is no flask and chalice. 


What 


can be the outcome of the expression that 


The tongue that sheds no blood be cut off! 


emanates not from the 

inmost? 


I journeyed away from my self and a desire for rest, 
come back to my own self and wish no gain but my friend 


whhArh^ dejection both are inflamed 

appy news that sorrow is not everlasting. 
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PERSJAN POETRY OF 



I exult at the method of grace that with its own ardoiu:, 
spring is the candle and lamp of the dark night to the desert. 


Autumn is proficient in the rules of your nature, 

the mirror holder for the beauty of your face is the spring. 


In pining for you, my frenzy is the rouge of the face of wits 

in the way to you. the comb of the tresses of the dust is the spring. 


For the companions of yours, the garden is the border of a carpet. 
For the martyrs of yours, a candle of the tomb is the spring. 


Zephyr adds ambergris to your fragrant curls. 

Spring is busy in applying rouge to your colourful face. 


Wilderness appears in the dust of the fluttering of the wings of colour. 
A prey, frightened away from its hidey-hole. is the spring. 


In this world the heart of the furor of beauty is because of love 
fathering tumult from the din of the thrush is the spring. 


scattering thorns in the paths of the demented, 
a engagement has it there in mountains and wilderness? 


that hc'woulH'f ‘"Ofe than this about the houris of Elysium, 
would deflorate them yet leave their chastity unravished. 
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PERSIAN POETRY OF CjtHALVB 



O my passion for melody, bring me back my ecstasy, 
produce the commotion of nightly assault in the house of my 

consciousness. 


If it does not struggle itself, I shall pour it out through the eyes, 
melting the heart into blood and making it flare up in the bosom. 


My prudent companion! You are acquainted with the ways of the 

wilderness, 

get me a torch that cannot be extinguished by the wind. 


If the tavern-keeper pours it out from a gourd, receive it in your hand and 

Icfl VC 

if he offers it in a flask exalted, get it on your shoulder. 


Sweet basil blossoms in the flask and music flows with the dribble, 
lay that one in the paths of sight and bring this one for the ears to hear. 


Now, artfully make me oblivious of myself with wine, 

and then in dark booze arouse my consciousness with a sweet lay. 


0 God, in frenzy acquaint me with a new manner of pain, 
create a hundred wilds within the four walls of my mould. 


Eevery lightnings that has the habit of melting spectacles, 
send away and pour it into the cup of the desire of vision. ’ 


The poor man has no intimation of the pleasure of pain. 

e into thorns and strew them in my redeemer' s paths. 
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PERSIAN POETRY OF Cj'MALl^B 



Come mid see the spate of desire in my eyes, 

see how the drops of tears trickle from my eye-lashes. 


You distanced yourself from me for my fault of being aflame, 
come and see how in dust I rest now in tranquillity. 


! have heard that you will not see me; I am not despondent; 
your not seeing me, 1 have heard but come and see my hearing it. 


fhe seed sprouted, grew and became a place of nests. 
See how 1 am waiting wdlh my snare for the Phoenix. 


You do not know the imploration of the griet-stricken; 
you be my eyesight and see how secretly I look at you. 


It you have a desire to enjoy a garden scene, 
come and see how I am afire, being blood-bedaubed. 


Cruelty of the comb, a hair is cut from the tip of the lock, 
see how I tear with my teeth the flesh of the back of my hand. 


be my spring and see how 1 shall burgeon. 

Solitarily come to me and see how I shall quaff from the chalice. 


I ciiniuii he a liable without affability in return (() (ihalib). 
See how ! bow under the shadow of the bow of the sword. 
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PERSIAN POETRY OF 'Ml‘KZ:A ij:H:ALI‘B 



W'ilhout m\ love, I lave mv head with dust, 

* ^ 

what if a hundred rivulets How along the route? 


The treasure of my tears is due to m\ pining for my Love, 
the light id'm> eyes is the lustre of pearls. 


What gift can my Friend gi\ e me out of Paradise or Hell? 
My mind is full of joy, and there is a scar in my heart. 


So luxuriantly grows the cypress that the garden cannot hold it. 

Smitten with \ ou, thev now turn it outdoors. 

0 


1 he life that in \our lo\ e was a treasure of pain, 
this 1 liifl aw'a\ to vou for \ ou to enio\. 


I he singer is rapt in singing, and Cihalib in listening. 

() Saqi. lake awa> Irom sour circle the wine and what other things go 

w iih it. 


f iUhom m\ de\ otion to \ou and seek the proof troin others, 
lake stock oT \our cruelties which \ oii inilicled on me. 


\\ hat did m\ soul behold in \our e\es Hushed v\iih w ine? 

hal de\aslalion ha\e \oui' locks worked in m\ head? 

* ^ 


A ihiiusaiKl wearied al Hided ones sou have in sour sst)rld 
|usi shttss a liule care Ut (ihalib, languid and ssorn out. 
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PERSIAN POETRY OF 9^(I'J{Z:A 



Know the joy underneath the fearful glance 
and see how a frown decks the glorious forehead. 


We ourselves assigned the supervision of our deeds to you, 
now w e are insulted by your discrimination of love and hate. 


My grief is that in your waiting the terror is without increase, 
in ambush, without a chase, there cannot be a snare of sight. 


It is tyranny that beautifies this world of ours, 

every drop of blood that is shed is rouge to the face of earth. 


Ways of wisdom are not needed in the path of lov^e, 
pity the traveller's use of feet do it with your forehead. 


He lakes revenge in separation by extracting 
hot blood from my heart, see my fiery breath. 


Do not seek the heat of deprivation without a veil, 

see my blood-turned heart through my eye-lashes and sleeves. 


Nothing manifests from eternity except these changing colours, 
reckon the garden as a mirage of roses and Jasmine. 


ithoui pain the nature of a fire-stone cannot be excellent, 
take care and know the value of this disposition to melancholy. 
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Smoke \\ca\es a dark curtain and I call it the ssk\ , 

Hves encounter a dissonant dream, and I call it the world. 


Phantasy throw s dust into mv e\ cs, 1 en\ ision a desert, 
a drop of liquid 1 descr\ and name it an ocean. 


Wind spreads its skirt over fire, and I read spring in it, 
in frenzx the tlames produce a scar and I call it autumn. 


Languishing in the alien land. I assume it is my country, 
when the noose of the tangle tightens. I call it my nest. 


While it remains humble in my side, I call it my heart, 
when it wanders off in flippancy, I call it my soul. 


The heart didn't want the tongue t© be a confidant of the friend, 
the tongue thus calls him now such and then calls it so. 


In the ways of truth all that comes to me, 1 take it past, 

1 see the Ka'ba and term it the footprint of the wayfarer. 


1 live in the hope of finding the fruit of my forbearance, 
forsaken though I am by you, a tribulation 1 call it. 


Ghalib there was, the nightingale from the garden of Persia, 
but in ignorance do 1 name him the parrot of India. 
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PERSIAN POETRY OF 



Dance for calamity's sake as a bridge's reflection on the spate, 
dance with eyes fastened to a point, away from your own self. 


In the desire for your quest, ignore the end of the joumev, 
abandon the pace in the direction and dance to the jingle of the bell. 


There was verdure and bloom, and thus we ambled to the garden, 
O flame now dance in the consumption of straws and thorns. 


Enjoy a melodious warble even in the screams of the owl, 
and dance in the wind caused by the tremor of Huma's' wing. 


In the ways of love no pleasure is there to be sought, 
be a dust-devil and dance in the whirls of wind. 


Ignore the obsolete rituals of those you hold so dear, 

dance among the mourners and among the assembly of wallers. 


Be not like the wrath of the preacher nor like the friendship of a 

slanderer, 

come out of the confines of your selfhood and dance in self-abandon. 


Vain is it to find pain in burning and joy in blooming, 
dance without a purpose away from simoom and breeze. 


Ghalib, why remain tethered to the ritual of gains and rewards? 
Be with your own self and dance to the rise and fall of calamities. 


A fabulous bird supposed to fly constantly in the air without touching the 
ground, prognosticating a crown to the head it overshades. 
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Throuiih m\ love and \ our beaulw we arc in mutual discourse 

^ * V . 

while Khusraw is with Majnoon and Shireen w ith l.aila. 


F.ver since to the world 1 gave o\er m\’ souL 1 have been in a dilemma 
Disgust w ith lime on the one side, and lo\ e of the spectacle, on the 

other. 


O You, who are bent on confounding my wits in this assemblage of 


eiiecis, 

the singer with his melodies is on the one side, and the Saqi with his cup 

on the other. 


1 he thorn-strewers in m\ wa\ are len*itled with the lightnings of mv 
the oalish urchins on the one side, and the u ise oldsters on the other 


To be crestlallen in the journey or to be ecstatic in wanderino 
o lave ready-mone> lor the inn on the one side or to hav e proi isions lor 

the desert on the other. 


heart. I am low in anouish 
the hidden pain on the one hand and the visible anguish. 


commotion on the other 


I'-.- pi.. 


at solace can you give me in my estrangement from the 

■he envy of nn rival pulls me i - ‘-'>P'ess-hke Love? 


in one direction whil 


desi 


c my o\ erwhclmin« 


re pulls me to the other side. 
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1 said in ecstasy 'It is not easy to contain me in your arms'. 
Naively she squeezed me at the time of union in her arms. 


I pride myself on seeing her scared of me with a tremulous heart, 
feigning to have a frown at her forehead while nestling under my arms. 


Ah! The sparsness of her raiment augmented my incontinence. 

Before she unveiled her face in modesty, I gathered her naked into my 

arms. 


In intoxication she lost her reason and could not tell herself from me 
turning her face to my side, she hid it in her arms. 


Sometimes lying joyfully beside me, she would not utter a word, 
sometimes resting her head on my arm she rubbed it with her chin. 


Having quaffed wine she strolled in the pleasure garden, 
her shadow itself carried a hundred vineyards under her arms 


Seeing a half-open bud in the garden, she told it how 
a dart runs through the liver and a spear penetrates the arm. 

Let there be no bread in delight, O secluded Ghalib, 

tan s spy is in hiding, but the Sultan's object of passions is in 

your arms. 

mating my love I did not gain anything at the moment of union, 
remained entangled in uncalled-for grumbling. 
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Come, let us change the order of the sk> 
and alter destiny by circulating the heavy cup. 


With our eyes and heart we shall dote on the spectacle 
with our soul and heart we shall turn it to our advantage. 


We shall occupy a comer in tavern and keep the door ajar, 
and send the policeman on the round to some alley. 


What if there are troops to arrest, we shall not care 

and .f they bring us a gift from the king, we shall send it back. 

- ^hall not speak. 

riend ol God arrives as guest we shall shove him out 


With the heat of our bosom we shall cUfi.. ,u ^ 

and save the worlH ,u * 

me world from the scorch of the day. 

II wood-cutters come to ravich ti 

“"P-V Shan PusmL" r, 
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PERSIAN POETRY OF 



I Strike the string of my soul with the plectrum, 
who knows what descant 1 shall produce? 


Old passions are again in commotion within me, 
again a howl I raise like a lunatic. 

Though my heart is bonded to nobody, 
the blood therein surges up for this or that. 


I tetter and rip every desire in my^ heart, 
and wipe out every image and its caption. 


1 hough I talk of the gains of business. 

1 sing the songs of orchards and gardens. 

1 keep my chisel in Aazar's' tent, 
and fix a tulip in the turban of Nu'man." 


1 assert my existence in yvorshipping idols. 

1 shall be an infidel it I brag ot niy laith. 

They say in the highway there are haziii ds of pirates, 
so 1 choose to ambulate directionless eas} paths. 


1 know the secrets of the ways of the yvorld. 

1. llierelore. laugh at the wise and the unwise 


alike. 


h Name ol Proplict Abraham'.s lather, t'ainou.s lor his idol-niakine 
- A reiiouiicd theologian 
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PERSIAN POETRY OF 



The liver so charred can no more be given the trouble of dribbling, 
O my sizzling blood, be colour so that vve can sublimate you. 


They are having a delusion, reveal your face in mercy, 

vve shall give the particle and the moth the delight of a real vision. 


Our verdure in this world starves for calamitous lightning, 
in the ways of the spate of spring we shall give a description of 

sprouting. 


Following the foot-prints of Kohkan’ we send out our call, 

so that in the heart of the stone we produce the desire to unshut ilsell'. 


The practice of our submission sought hospitality, 

under the bending arch ol the sword vv'e surrendered our bodv !, 

Rise up, O secret of the inmost, so that we breathe voii into the liver, 
so that vve hear our own lays and delight in them. 

To restrain the sigh in the gloom of distress from reaching the lips, 
niv soul is a lamp 1 have kept lit at the roadside. 


Occupv ing a niche in I.ove s heart is not our craft. 

you just observe that we are poignant sighs charged with elTect. 

e Were informed that (jhalib was a curtain coming between. 
on\\ \\(j known what we were takinu awav from the lace! 


I ‘IiIurI. ilie leeendarv Itiver. who e 

'^liii ni 


III through mountains to win his beloved 
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PERSIAN POETRY OF (jlHJ^LI'B 



I arise to annihilate the outworn from the spectacle, 

and establish a new order in the rendez\^ous of hues and odours. 


The sages have no desire for a vdsion in their ecstasy, 
with the force of my descant I shall bring Venus down. 


My incessant, poignant songs shall make my Love shrivel, 
and all her rings and ornaments will slip dowTi her frame. 


I shall add commotion to the heart of Frenzv, 

and mingle winds of fantasy with the brain of Reason. 


I am a tree that bears no fruit but warbling birds, 

I am a cloud that strews no rain but pearls. 

The heroes of the past shall listen to the talc of my war with my inmost; 
they shall lose their x alour as does a sword its lustre. 


My weakness has won me a position special in the Ka'ba, 
where the worshippers lay their prayer-mats, there I lay my mattre 


In order to make the \ intage more acrid and caustic, 

1 crush the glass of the llask and lace my cup with it. 


In the unique strain of a lo\ er's encomium, 1 Ghalib. 
arise to annihilate the outworn from the spectacle. 
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PERSIAN POETRY OF 'M 



Untill people get inebriated by the sparkling verse of mine, 
this wine shall become antiquated for the lack of customers. 


In eternity my star was at the zenith of admiration, 

in this world, my poetry will be famous when I shall be no more. 


Every word of mine, in idle trifle, shall create a discord 
and thus acquire the authority of the men of clergy. 


Oh, what do I say! If this were the way of livelihood, 
let all offices of poetry be consigned to fire. 


It is the cry of a pang that rises from the commotion of soul, 
O could you see in it my desire for achieving art. 


O listen, for the killing ideas, by one stroke, 

works of pen and page shall be your gibbet and noose. 


The blind shall be holding in their hands the mirror of claim, 
crippled hands shall be adorning the curls of poetry. 


The beloved in my poetry who dwells in my heart and soul, 
shall be a roadster wench mooching for lust and bread. 


Be happy, O my heart, for yet in this assembly there is melody, 

the lamentations of sorrow for separation are becoming body and soul. 
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The light of* life s IniTip will be doomed bv gloom, 
the carpet of the pleasure-house will be full of folds. 


Like a handful of rue seeds, in the ferver of self-destruction, 
eveiy one shall be hot with the wish for parting from oneself. 


Beauty shall melt by the appearance of glor>' of self, 
poeti y shall make a shroud for itself from the veil of music. 


1 lie world shall make indifference its criterion of its manner 
and quarrelsome blood will be in the nature of yours and mine. 


From the lace of working together all veils shall fall, 
the privacy of every believer shall turn into a crowd. 


In the depth of ever>' word, (Ghalib) I seeks a tav^ern. 
so that people get inebriated by the verse of my divan. 
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When You gave us riches and filled our souls with commotion 
with Your own hands. You asked, ‘What have you done to me?’ 


When not anxious to see the strength of Your beauty expressed 
You devote Yourself to the eyes of every one who sees. 


Seven infernos lie there in the nature of repentance, 
it is the true punishment meted out to a criminal. 


A hundred avenues are open to one to whom You reveal your face, 
the one You keep in tomorrow’s hope has the real bliss. 


fhe despondent are further tormented by Your inquest, 
the well-to-do are always favoured by Your kindness. 


You ordained the particle to have knowledge of a hundred deserts, 
upon a droplet You bestowed knowledge of seven rivers. 


A figris bursts forth from the eyes longing to see You, 
A blaze flares up in the bosom wherein You reside. 


Appearance and immanence are aspects of the same jewel, 
in the veneer of others You enjoy Your own spectacle. 


His eyes weep, his tongue repines and his heart blares, 
in one Ghalib You have revealed all Your secrets. 
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My heart is bereft of all patience by her gentle ways 
she keeps her majestic height attired in short raiment. 


By her unpleasant demeanour she is an inferno, 
but by her beautiful face she is a paradise. 


A Zorastrian b>' faith she is a fire-worshipper, 
bearing a cane in her hand and crooning sacred hymns. 


Like a sudden death, she is full of gall, 
like sweet life, she is of little hope. 


In showing favour, she is niggardly rich, 
in heart-stealing, she is a persistent beggar. 


She makes v ou insolent then likes your apologies. 

She robs you of your strength and tries your patience. 


In vengeance she is a burning desert, 
in kindness she is a palace-garden. 



In her .self-esteem she talks of Laila. 
in tormenting Ghalib she admires Majnun. 
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In crying, my heart near my bosom is so hot 

as if a piece of meat is being roasted to make a kabob. 


The spectacle of a myriad of flowers is but the dust of the caravan, 
the beginning of inebriation is the rising of the sun in the east. 


My lament is in consonance with the conunotion of the day of 

judgement, 

my verse rides side by side with the tumult of a tempest. 


From my dust rises a painful cry and flame from my heart-sore, 
dust thus gets its life and vision its restlessness. 


In impatience my love erred and is humbled seeing my delight, 
dying in despondence is the answer to the pride of a slayer. 


My heart remains hovering over the parlour on the morning of the night 

of union, 

all doors and windows dream of the fragrance of her attire. 


My heart and soul are remeni scent of the seven infemoes, 
hail! 1 had opted for the six gardens in entirety. 


My throat is thirsty and my soul and heart are lifeless, O, Saqi, 
give me such a cup of vintage that contains fire dissolved in water. 


Take advantage of your life and seek delight in spring-soaking, 
for the resplendence of garden's spectacle is nothing but your youth. 
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A visionary is one who applies his heart that it be captivated, 
in the heart of a stone beholds the dances of Azar’s icons. 


In order that there is no excuse between mercy and wrath, 

he paid no attention to my thanks and gave little heed to my complaints. 


O You, there is no such grain as has not its face turned to you. 
thus in the quest for You, one may take a desert as one's guide. 


Everyone who bears Your blister travels away from his heart, 
so that he gives to somebody else the bezoar stone for Judgement. 


Since in the art of love there is no valour lell for the rivals to show . 

1 am happy with You that there is no one but You. whichever way You 

turn Your lace. 

Why should I envy the angels who do not find their way to you.* 
vainlv thev llutter about in utter fatuousness in sour air. 


Alas lhal 1 burn in my own blood while il is said that You count 

e\ er\ drop. of tear shed tVom an e\ e and hear e\ er\ sigh lhal arises Irom 

a bt)som 

The water ofKausar.' ifuiven lo me. sliall be dust I'or being 

moisUireless 

11 l uba' beh)nus lo me. I shall use il as fuel for being iruilless. 


C rooninu \our name during a combat is the ritual oi warriors. 
m\ o\Mi lliouiiht. because ol its rust, is Ale.xander s minor lo me. 


1 A slrcani in l^iradisc. 

2 . Name ol a irec in Paradise. 
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Temple Lamp 


In unison with the trumpet is my breath today, 
and my silence is resurrection of secrets. 


The vein of stone I am, writing flashes, 
a handful of clay I am writing of dust-storms. 


M\ heart is effusive with the tumult of pain, 
a bubble without a companion stirring tempest. 


Praise to (iod! Be Banarase sav ed from an e\ il ev e. 
it is the blissful Idysium. a deliuhlful earden. 


(jood people of future shall 
with their own I'ailh shall ih 


open their lips. 

e\ glorifv the eil> o(' Kashi. 


\\’host)e\ er breathes his last in this garden, 
has not to hear the trav ails oflransmieratit)!!. 
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The garden they think is the apogee of hope, 
when one dies here, they think, attains eternal life. 


Wonderful! it provides solace to hearts, 
washing away the blemish of body from souls. 


Be not blossomed by the waters and air of this place, 
for all bodies turn into pure spirits in its environs. 


Come out of vour blissful somnumbulence, 
and cast a glance at the eifin-bom. 


They are all souls without bodies, keep watching 
for this spectacle is devoid of clay and water. 


Essence of grace, like rose -fragrance, have no weight, 
they are pure spirits, uncontaminated by bodies. 


Its weeds and thorns, make a garden, you shall say, 
its very dust is the essence of life, you shall say. 


The large city is the city of idolaters, 

every inch is a place of pilgrimage for the intoxicated. 


It is the place of worship for the music-lovers, 
surely it is the Mecca of Hindustan. 
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The bodies of women have the substance of the flash of Sinai, 
through and through a divine light, be it saved from an evil eye! 


Their bodies are feeble but their hearts are firm, 
through their innocence they are wisely self-seeking* 


Smiles playing on their lips are their nature, 
their mouths vie the flowers of spring. 


Their charms: a garden brimming with glory, 
their place: a hundred doomsdays conspiring. 


In their sweetness, more sober-looking than a wave of pearls, 
in their grace, hotter than the blood of lovers. 


In their lofty stature and the ways of traipse 
a snare spread out under the shade of a rose-bush. 


For their garish flashes they are plunderers of your wits, 
they are budtime of your beds and spring of your embraces. 


By the heat of their own flashes they kindle fires, 
they are idols of the idolaters burning their priests. 


By the bounty of their charms they are gardens of the two worlds, 
in the brightness of their faces, they are illumination along the Ganges. 
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They have long eyelashes and resurrect the dead, 
they pierce hearts with the lances of their eyelashes. 


Their bodies are a wealth that rejuvenate the hearts, 
each cap“a-pie a good tiding ot solace to the heait. 


By their inebriating beauty they declare rest for the waves, 
thi'ouoh their elegance they teach movement to waters. 


The waters of the Ganges supplicate their desire, 

the weaves of the Ganges spread out their anns to embrace. 


By the heat of their flashes, the river, becomes resti\e, 
that the pearls in the oysters change into water. 
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To the Musician 


O musician, strike the string with plectrum of a different sort 
and adorn my turban with a flower of a fresh ntelody . 

With the flight of that flower-strewing descant, 1 shall tell out 
my heart from my sell, it not sorrow from my heait. 

fake awa\ my heart and broadcast it from the lyie. 

and what you listen from yourself, convey that through music. 

Unchain the treasure of music and set it free 
and in that \ eil find out the unbeaten path. 


Be in consonance with the music of Venus, 
produce songs from the symphony of intellect. 

For 1 know that from a chanticleer's lips. 

Such a chant is always heart-alluring. 
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With your throat and tongue pray for all the forms of life, 
from your imnost pray for the continuity of life. 


Take to the pearl-seekers the news from this dark clay, 
that it too shimmers like a brilliant gem. 


The moment the constitution of the inmost flows forth, 
you know, a song flows out from ever>' other song. 


Although poetry is a treasure of jewels, 
intellect has a brilliance of its own kind. 


You know that during night, as dark as a crow’s wing, 
you cannot find out a pearl without the light of a lamp. 


For the beautification of this aged and wearied world, 
you need reason if you have eyes for beauty. 


Open all the chains of reason in captivity, 

I wish man’s head were not empty of reason. 


Reason is the inexhaustible fount of life, 
reason gets its youth with advancing age. 


Reason is the dawn of all those who live, 
reason was the lamp of night to the Greeks. 
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Reason appeared first before anything inclined to be, 
reason it was that removed darkness from the foundation 


With the measure of His eyes, the sacred Light 
appeared in the elements according to their destiny. 


Let every particle shine as shines the sun, 
and every eye overflow with joy of success. 


You see me as a day of darkness, yet 
my heart's core is still brilliant with light 


This handful of dust shines because of the source of light 
as sand of the desert shines with luminous stars. 


Anyone who shows all this luminosity, 
in essence praises the greatness of reason. 


If one knows this truth behind his self s veil, 
is known by people as a man of intellect. 


I seek knowledge even if it were my death, 
in life knowledge is wealth and strength. 


Even if poetry brings us the message of life; 
even if music takes us into abandon. 
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Knowledge knows how to open the door of a pearl 
and re\ eals the treasure in the kernel ot poetry. 


Knowledge removes veil from the choked music, 
and creates magic out of the withheld sound. 


Knowledge alone helps you have your life 
and then evaluate these movements of pen. 


One who is inebriated with this vintage, 
doles out the prize generously to others. 


In its ecstas> , reason is its own guide, 
even if it strays, it is at its place. 


When Saeji chose the path of self-revelation 
in its rapture it gained his speed. 


One boo/ed with reason is the one more awake, 
one tieluls laden with reason is the one more wealth\. 

V r 


\ sotiu that emerges Irom soul is named the hearl. 
ihose who drink lo dregs keep each other compain . 
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li \ou sit in the eompan\ of such drinkers, 
the pen will produce a music as does a ilule. 
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The delight of poetry is known to all, 

for every one in this world is endowed with life. 


Wonderful is the panacea of the meaning of verse, 
for poetry has itself an eternal life. 


In poetry 1 find such a friend of mine 
as seeks authentication from my inmost. 


Poetry, even if is the connoisseur of jems, 
is in itself a combination of jems and jewels. 


Poetry is a wine while reason is the effect, 
a speechless tongue is the sediment, poetry the essence. 


For the assessment of this liquor your ears are the measure 
knowledge is the cup-bearer and its own guzzler. 


All the entrants in this company are equally boozed, 
like fragrance they remain transported together. 


Those wearing royal vests in this coterie, 
dance inwardly like a whirling wheel. 


Knowledge always makes new revelations to itself 
and the heart finds new light from the eyes of the past. 
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W'itli tlic treasure the discerning Hud in wiKlemcss 
a new st\ le ot eirinland is estahlished in tlie \M>i ld. 


The ignorant in this circle look for their light 
troin the beggars bearing besmeared faces. 


Reason sets right the title of understanding, 
and guides in appreciating the works of learning. 


Advancement of knowledge is tlie splendour of God, 
no knowledge of God is because of one's empty-headedness. 


Awareness is the face of all the learned, 
action is the acquaintance of all the strong. 


Through meditation the gnostic finds insights 
through action an ambition has its effect. 


Anger and lust are weak before the authority of reason 
as if wolves and bores obey its orders. 


Reason gives the delight of courage to wrath, 
and teaches lust to have restraint and patience. 


Reason tactfully remains engaged in strife, 
while enjoying wines it remains abstinent. 
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Reason redeems us from the dread ol death 
through thought it offers us the water of life. 


All desires acquire the habit ot decency, 
and eyes become the elixir of bliss. 


I hrougli knowledge He manifested Himself gave us laws 
that we too attained the status of a benefactor. 


Dissolve your liver in blood to give vent to life, 
and thus through immortality keep life going. 


You know, once a man riding his horse 
set out to the wilderness for hunting. 


He was accompanied by a magical hound of his, 
the magic of the hound made it dear to him. 


If, through conjecture he increased his speed, 
he kepi in view the method of his job. 


His horse did not run like a young nimble steed, 
for it was obedient to the hound in chase. 


Thus anyone who acts like a steed and a hound, 
is sure to take a prey into his grip. 
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Otherwise no art or job is expancc-nicasiiriiig 
mere acquaintance with technique is not imagination. 


Because of consciousness pain is my teacher, 
the autumn of the un witty is my spring. 


Pain is inurained in m\ nature from the \ ery beginning, 
an inferno it is. but is a paradise to me. 


From turmoil comes the magic of music, 

w'lien moved aw'av from itself it soon comes back. 


1. from mv own self, with an afflicted heart, 
bring out a loud strain of poetry . 


In solitude I am one of my own company, 
with a wearied heart I lament my own self. 


Worldly cares have no authority over my poetry , 
lor freedom there is no encouragement from others. 


The night looked fiendish because of its gloom 
because of commerce the world was Ahriman faced. 


In my withdraw'! 1 arrested the breath of darkness, 
in the torm ot pain ! received the pleasure of poetry'. 
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In that closet, darkness of the dreadful night, 

I purged out by seeking a lamp in my soul. 

A lamp that is away from the fluttering moth, 
a lamp that is away from every house. 

You cannot see even a trace of oil in it, 
its flame laments on itself in it. 


A lamp that I lit without any oil, 

is close to me that I am consumed by its heat. 


Pain comes from God to illuminate my heart, 
it is the lamp of my night and the star of my day. 


Ii is not in order to complain of pain, 

reason will complain of me, if 1 complain of pain 


O my pain! you shall always enjoy my blessing, 
my lips will hail you, my heart may ache. 


May my heart (like Ghalib) be happy with pain, 
and this treasure of the desert be always replete 
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An Encomium 


When travellers see the pearls of boils on their feet, 

they think their feet are going beyond the heights ot Pleiades. 

>\'Tiatever lies revealed in eyes, they keep in view, 

whatever lies concealed in bosom, they read that from foreheads. 


They read the right from the page of life, 

and know tedious arrays on the wings of the phoenix. 


O men with a vision of eternity, see the blindness of the cynics, 
what they do not find in this world, they envision in that world. 


Ask the men of vision about this path, that in their fervent speed, 
they see the highway as a feverish vein running across a desert. 

In a flame that unexpectedly rises out of doors 
they think a plectrum has struck a string in a stone. 
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In every drop that turns into a shining pearl, 
they see blisters on the lace of the river. 


They behold nightude in the brilliance of the morning star, 
and see daytime manifest in the appearance of a bat. 


They uiscem wilderness in a decorated palace, 
and see entirety of love in Zulaikha's reed-veneer. 


They will not demur if they are to wander along with Majnoon 
nor will they revel if they behold the camel-litter of Laila. 


Guzzling their own blood they will angrily hold their liver in their teeth, 
if they find themselves alone at the table with dainties numerous. 


A drop of water is felt as if it were a lancet on their lives, 

and a loaf of bread swallowed down the throat is seen as broken glass. 


The forehead-dot of the Hindu is considered the hub of life, 
and vintage is seen as the candle in church. 


The wand, crooning, forehead-dot, sacred thread, and cross — 
are seen as they see the cloak, rosary, denticle, and prayer-mat. 


Not tethering their souls to the spectacle nor to the world of two-colours, 
whatever they see. they see it as a passing show. 
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They seek their cup and, in their abandon, are not inclined to abstinence, 
even if they behold a rosary of stars in the white-hand of Moses. 

Whatever is unattainable in all directions, they attain it in every 

direction; 

all that is not visible anywhere is seen by them everywhere. 


One at a high-rank is seen by them as the other, 
one who is low is taken by them as their own self. 


They ignore all these spectacles of splendour 

when they look through the kaleidoscope of my poetry. 


Let Bahadurshah, bright as the sun, be safe from the evil eye. 
his standard is aflutter on the pinnacle of the dome of the sky. 
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"There is no denying of the fact that whife reading Ghalib we are 
persistently conscious of the presence of the self of an individual, 
a non-conformist individual, but the question is whose self is^ 
that glvos us the feel of a presence? Is it the self of a person tha| 
has omerged out of the innumerable bio-notes dictated by 
Innumerable school tGachers to their pupils, and or is it the self of 
that person who Is acquuinled to us in the persona of Mr.Nasir-ud 
l^in Shah of the wonderful TV serial? Is it the self of a bohemian 
cluuactor that is shaped in our minds by the continuous repetition 
of some of his popular romanUc verses by the film actresses in 
their golden teens or the self of one who introduces himself in 
such surrealistic images as main nVWni - i mbst tmin diist - i - hariefah 
hUnj I am an amputated arm in the assemblage of 
correspondences?" 


thab gives us the 
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Front Cover i Ghalib s picture drawn before 1866 and referred to 

by Ghalib in his letters* 
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